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FOREWORD 


The research study contained herein was conducted m the fall of L974 
by the Bureau of Higher Education Opportunity Programs with the 
support of the Bureau of Research in Higher and Professtunal Educa- 
tiun, effective and swift Completion was made possible by the superb 
efforts of a large number of dedicated individuals. 

Staff of both Bureaus cuurdinated efforts im the cunceptualization of ° 
the project, the construction ofapprupriate imstruinents, and the cullec- 
tion and analysis of data. Zenubia O'Neal served as the study director. 

We are grateful tu the presidents and staffs uf the sampled campuses, 
without whose cuoperation this research effort could not have been 
attempted, let alone completed in such a timely fashion. 

This study is the first Known large scale attempt tu gai a longitudinal 
perspective on the impact ufuppurtumity programs. The findings should 
be helpful in strengthening services to nuntraditional students as part uf 
providing bruader uppurtunity fur access—zand success— im pustsecond- 
ary education. 


T. Edward Hollander 
Deputy Commissioner for 
Higher and Professional Education F 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
POSTSECONDARY OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAC GED: 
A Report of a Research Study 


I. INTRODUCTION : 


Over the lust decade, sev eral hundred thousand persons have entered 
American colleges and umyvcrsities through special prograiny for the 
educationally, coununically, aid sucially disads autaged. In addition tu 
the institutions which hhaye traditiunally served black populations, 
nearly all pubhe and private postsecondary imptitutions in the Country 
have mounted programs Which, whale varying in scope, intensity, and 
resources, have shared the singuha mission of developing techniques 
and strategies fur mecting the needs of these new pupulations, needs 
which are quate different. in a inultitude of ways, from those of tradi- 
tional college students. 

The purpose of the study described herein was tu attempt tu ascertain 
the effectiveness uf such programs at private institutions of higher 


education in the State of New York in meeting the needs of the popula” 


tions served. The critenon ufeffectiveness used wats not sumply access tu 
higher education, but rather the trtditonal inectstes of academic suc- 
cess. grades, timely accumulation of credits toward the degree, and 
persistence tu graduation. Date were collected on two groups. One was 
disads antaged students ata number df private imstitutions in New York 
State who were adinitted it 1967. This was priur tu the beginning of the 
Higher Education Oppurttuuts Program. The other group was students 
who catered those sane tstitutivns as Higher Edecation Oppurtuntity 
Program students ut 1970. Buth groups were controlled for srmilaritics 
ol varius measures of disedy antage. The predominant inference drawn 
is that the programs «ppc tu have had a demonstrable, pusitive impeet 
on the success chances of the disadvantaged student. 


cal 


Il. DEMOCRATIZATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


It can be said of American higher education that it has been charac- 
terized, since its inception, by erratic demucratizatiun. Access to the 
early colleges was a perquisity of "ae well-bom, and a college edueation 
Was generally preparation for che ministry. Even before the Civil War, 
howes crpublic pressure had stimulated the creation of diverse mistitu- 
tivns, indudinga number ercated by state governments (most of which. 
were founded ur reinvigorated by the Motul Land Grant im 1862) and 
the City College of New York, begun as the Free Academy in 1849 

Unwin, 1961) While it was oftemthe eaphicit purpose of such mstitutions 
to provide increased access tv pustsecundary vppurtuaity for Ameri 
cans, the enfranchisement of curtain groups lagved behind. Women 
were long underrepresented, first bemmg admitted on an cqual basis with 
men with the opening of Oberlin Cullege in 1833. For mimurity groups 
the recordis spotty Even with the opening of ustitutions specifically fur 
black students nortally under philanthropic sponsurship), few oppur- 
tunities existed. Nationally, undergraduate enrollment grew ata steady 
rate, from 232,000 in 1899 tu 1,396,000 in 1939 «Armstrong, 1939). This 
infpressive growth in uembers however meant little im terms of in- 
creased minority access. The number of blacks recensing, bachelor’s 
degrees during this perivd went from about 1,200 to ¢pprustinatels 
9,005. But the percent of blacks involved in higher education remained 
‘low, reflecting limited access. 

Aside from sucial factors, the ability to pay was the greatest limitation 
on pustsecondary vducational access until World War HL Tu the last sear 
uf that war, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act «the GI Bill) brought 
about a Massive influs ofnew student. into college. Nearly three million 
penons attendcd postsecondary institutiuns under these provisions, 
and in the peak years of 1946-48, approsimately half of all students 
attending college Were receiving benefits as veterans (Cartter, 1965). 

Thus, a) America moved into the 1950's, must large groups had 
received at least infuimum cufrauchisemeut for postsecondary educa 
tion, Those most notably left vut were those who had always been left 
vut —the poor, did, must stukingly, the minorities. Brown y. Buard of 
Education, in 1954, signalled 4 rise in aspirations, however, there was 
the renewal of hope in many quarters that the democratization of 
American ¢ ducation, mcluding higher cducation, could at last be com- 
pleted. 


The “Sputnik climate” in 1957 
National Defense Education Act. This marked the 


A crescendo of events followed. 
brought about the N 


first time that Federal grants and loans for college, awarded parth on the 


basis of need, became widely available. The Kenneds-Jolmson ad- 
tninistiations, with their promises of cyaal oppurtunity finding fulfill- 
mentin many areas, Ware perhaps best symbolized mn lagher cducation 
by the admission of James Meredith tu the formerly segregated Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. . 

It was during this period thata great many colleges and umversities 
with the urging ofuctivist students) began to make «place fur inorities 
aud other traditional undencpresented groups. Often these hited 
programs toek an elitist form. scouring the country for the “best” 
minority students those who represented the least risk tu the campus). 
This hind of recruitment was a disservice tu the cause of blacks in 
higher education. It was often done at the expense of mstitutions suche as 
Hampton University and Howard University, 
serving blacks. 

In that cra there were sume institutions which took amore inclusive 
approach. The City University of New York, in nay ways a bell ether 
for the entire country, began its SEEK™ program at a few CaINPUsES as 
carl ., 1965. This progian constituted onc of the first attempts autside 
of the black colleges) to admit students without an academic SUTUUTTINg 
process. The program was designed tu take students frum where they 
were. in terms of precollege preperation and, through a vanety of 
innovative, culturally sensitive techniques and services, help thea cant 
a college diploma. 


Which were already 


The chavtic social climate ofthe audsistics, epitonnzed Hy the death 
of Martin Luther King in 1967 and the attendant public reaction, 
forced the campuses tu speed up their previvasly slow pacy of assnila- 
tiun. Numerous campus incidents, such as the seizure jof Cornell’s 
Willard Straight Hall by armed blick student., further erie ad 
ininistraturs at all devels tu the critical need iv change in the higher 
education structure. [twas inthis atumsphiere that legislation establish- 
ing, opportunity programs was written yn New York State. Lutially, 
legislation wes passed at The City Cunversity. Oppurtuity program 
legislation currently mic ffcet passed in 1970, established stich programs 
in acvordinated manner at the City and Stat€®any crsities and at private 
nee education institutions in New York. é 


a tee 
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Il. THE HIGHER EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAM . 


The Higher Education Opportunity Progiain QHEOP? in New York's 
pustsceondary program for the disadvantaged at.private sector culleges 
anduinyersites. Cader its tars, motitutigns amuidly apply for grants 
through a proposal process. In 1974, neatly 70 separate institutions, 
serving5.300 ILEOP students, particpated in the progran. This was a 
56 percent increase, from 3.400 1HEOP students in 197Q.* 

HEOP moneys maybe-used fir vous academic supportise services 
fur program students, notably counseling, tutuPing, remedial’ 
? velupaiental coursework, and speci summer programs. Addition- 
a funds may be used fur college-velated expenses, such as room, 
board, and buuks. A legislative amendinent passed in 1972 now allows 
for partial subsidy of tuition costs as well. 

oh 
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IV. THE DISADVANTAGED STUDENT 


Students in the Phglar Education Opportunity Progiain aust: be 
educationally aud ccunomacally disads antaged. Economic disady aitage 
lus always been caladated on a scale of family itcome, adjusted for 
inunber of dependcatts, The orginal ycake was ged on poverty level 
defiimtiuns of the Bareau of Labur tees s. The definition of educa: 
tonal disadsantage has nut bec so casily couccivdd nur so consistent, 
but always lag antended tu define that population whose chances for 
collegiate entrance and success were severely limited by virtue of 
previous acddenne aces cient, tin the tens of LEOP guidelines. 
such a student : 


2. has not acquired the verbak ee | and full range of 
cognitive shilly reqamcd for collegiate level work. Gancrally he is a 
stadent whose grades fall im the bottom: halfofhis ee school class, 
whu has not eamed acollcge preparatory, diploma, and is assigned 
tua lugh schoul which has a pour record for studcutachios cement or 
who has been tacked aitu ageueral. commercial or vocational high 
school program. 


Such a student will generally rank low vine bh traditional measures 
of collegiate adunssiuns as the SAT bod seores, high school aver- 
ate, classy standing, or «state examination. 


* The College hatrance Laaimition Board has estimated that cach ved approviniately 
> 

40,000 graduating high school seurorsin Now Yoth State would be claable for particnpa 
ton im upportumts progtanys by Sapte uf cconomin ind: acidcinte dasads antage 


Such students are in many ways part of the group of “new students,” 
in Cross’ terms, whose appearance on campuses characterizes the 
1970's, Based on four broad-based samples, Cross L971, attempted to 


summarize sonic of the Characteristics of the new student, She found. 


that a high proportion are ethnic minontics, about two-thirds of the 
students’ fathers had completed only high school or less, about 60 
percent of the students’ fathers held blud-colla jobs, m gencial, stu- 
dents reported their se ccomlay schuol performance to be! werage vl 
below, measured by selfréport grades, rank in class, expected teacher 
rating or grades earned. ~~ 
Other writers have dealt in general te ins with the characte ‘tistics of 
this goup of students. Crossland 1971 noted that the future hay scea 
‘shift in emphasis from race to cconumics. Se well (LOTE, an his lou. 
gitududinal study of Wisconsin studc ts anderscored Crosstand’s pome 
by describing the closely de poudcnt tclationship of college attendance 
to socioeconomic status. Bayar aud Botuch (1969) provided an indepth 
picture of the black student althongh not all black students are new 
students, not are all yew students, not oven aimajurty of them, black. 
Kerr 1972) made sufi wcncral forceasts about the shape ef higher 
ica in the future aud the great diversified cient cle at wall have to 


serve. ak ‘ . . 
\ 

V. INSTITUTIONAL BESPONSES 
Vy 


During the sixties, there was increasipg awarene ss itt higher educa 
tion that nontraditional students wore cutering in even greater num 
bers, bringing with them academic needs and expectations different 
from those normally served by the campuses. To many, though, there 
appeared to be a significant hag i in devising the strategies necessary to 
mect the needs of these new students. The core courses of the college 
curriculum, the methods of teaclung, the provision of financial aid, the 
provision of remedial courses or tutorial services, personal 

counseling none sccmed to have begun to change sigmficantly by 
* 1970. 

In designing this study, which imcasures oppos tunity ptograne impact 
by comparisonjof similar stadcuts before Programs im 1967 and after 
HEOP in 1970, it was felt i important to test the accuracy of the above- 
mentioned perception, ie. that there had bees little aanpus change 
outside these programs! to scrvc nontraditional studcuts im the years 
under scrutiny. 


wu 


A questiunnaire Was thus constructed to attempt to gauge changes in 
the college environment in the timespan of the study (see appendix F), 
especially im variables affecting the quality of the coll -giate experience 
for the nontraditional student. The questionnaire Was administered to 
hey atlmmustrators with experience across the span in question. 

The Lnstitution Questiomnare mcluded both quantitatis e and qualita- 


‘ > . 
tive. areas concermng the overall college environment, such as total 


undergraduate enrollment, total full-time faculty and staff, existence 


and magnitude of specific services, admissions criteria and academic | 


profile, facilities, accessibility of faculty, numbers and proportions of 
mninyrity students and faculty, academic quality of course offerings, 
uvetall mysipn, types of student clientele and changes brought by 
hontraditignal students. A Likert-ty pe scale qt rating scale on a positr.e 
to negative continuum) was used to record the responses. 

In reviewing the results in tables 1 and 2, it is immediately obvious 
that the only fecturs in which a majority of administrators saw “much 
change” was counseling $5 percent), financial aid 62 percent), remedial 
services 100 percent), and tutortal assistance (100 percent). All of these 
services are HEOP-funded. Ou ithe other hand, where some other 
changes unght have been inade to be more helpful to nontraditional 
students, such as faculty access, service to the community, school 
nuystun, ur the number of nmority faculty, na majority of cases slight or 
ny change ts listea. In all of these areas change would be initiated by the 
mstitutiun, Thus, &s far as differences in performance for similar stu- 
dents m 1967 and 1970 are attributable tu the factors below, HEOP was 
a détermining influence. 


- 
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Table 1 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 
CHANGE IN OVERALL COLLEGE ENYIRONM..NT 
BETWEEN 1967 AND 1970 
(QUANTITATIVE AREAS) N=13 


Percent of Responses by Category 
peel, dete 


Questionnaire yeah Moderate Slight or 
Item. Change Change No Change 
Total Enrollment 
Total Faculty 
Numher Minority Students 
Number Minority Faculty 


Counseling 
Financial Aid 
Remedial Services 


Tutorial Assistance 


Adinission Criteria 
Academic Profile 
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2 
5 
I 


Table\2. 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 
CHANGE IN OVERALL, COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT 
BETWEEN 1967 AND 1970 
(QUALITATIVE AREAS) 


” Percent of Responses by Category 


Questionnaire Much Moderate Slight or 
lteny Change Change No Change 


Facilities 
Faculty Access 
Favorability of 
Student Attitudes 
Extent of School's 
Community Service 
Quality of School's 
Community Relationship 


Quality of Program 
Offerings 


School Mission 
Clientele 


Integration of Traditional and 
Nontraditional Students 


Influence of 
Nontraditional Students 


16s 
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VI. RESEARCH STUDY: THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
POSTSECONDARY OPPORTUNITY PROGRAMS 


_ 


Statement of the Problem 


While the literature has descubed the academic probleins of the 
distch antaged student at length and an detal, the ways mi which these 
problems are met have not received much study. 

The few programs that have been exaluated in the hterature, and 
inust writers why have argued fur speuific programs, suught to provide 


the student with success eaperiences. Aches ing greater relevance by 


+ 


using familiar or intrinsically interesting material iy Guustde reg] destat- 
ble, also, personalizing stuels plugrains to fit indi dual needs and 
capabilities has been useful. F 

Bacr (1969) reported a reame dal progiam for disads antaged students 
mi the Chicage City Jumor Colleges specntlizing in individual attention 
for the student. Compared tu a control givup, the caperime ntal group 
hada siguificanth greater number ofstudcuts romaning after Py carand 
at greater increase in GPA~ from the first tu the second semester. Suma 
success hats been reported by other investigators of progiams offunng 


special contses-for the disads antaged aimed, at the development. of 


reading. writing. and study skills (Bridge, 1970, Christenson, 197], 
Ratekin, 197). . 

An approphiate student support delivery system has been devised for 
ecunommically and educationally distelvantaged students in New York 
State uistitufiuns of higher education, These programs include the use 
of the follow ihy supportive services. parsonal, academic, and job coun- 
‘Selig, tutoring, prefre shnian summer courses, the upgrading of stuely 
skills; and developmental courses. 

‘The present study attempted to mcastre the success uf clisdes antaged 
students in special programs mu private misttutions im New York State, 
The thesis anderly any this research was that the problems of the educa 
tionally disadvantaged, puted out by such theonmsts as Conant, 
Deutsch, Seston, and others, can be pusitively affected by specific 
relevant strategies. . 

The primary purpose of the study sas to measure the effect -of the 


» Higher Education Oppurtumts Prograni in he tpn disads antagedestu- 


dents develop the skills and coguitive strengths to uuprove grades in 


college and to graduate. 
aA 


sats. 1? 


* GPA = grade pomt average 


‘ 


, 

This study essential compared the academe progress over 4 years) 
of disady antaged colle ge studcuts im special prog ans having supportive 
services, with a control group of smmlar disadvantaged students at the 


saine campuses prior to such special programs. 


It was hypothesized that: 


1. HEOP students would have highe grade point averages than‘ 


nonprogram students. 

2. A higher percentage of HEOP students would Bpistuate than 
hnonprogram students. 

3. A lower percentage of HEOP students would fies e college for 
academic reasons than nonprogram students. : 


Method = 


A longttadinal research approach qpust hoc, was used to compare the 
success uf disady antaged studeitts poor tu the Higher Education Oppur- 
tunity Program with stiularily disadvantages students after the pro- 
grams were brought to college campuses. The 1970 freshman class of 
progrun students was chosen for a longttudinal study of their 4-year 
progress toward graduation in 1974. Inurder tu get acomparable control 
group for comparison, students were selected who would have met the 
program requircincnts as ty ccononue and academic disads antage had 
there been a programs at the private motitutions when they enteted as 


freshinen in 1967, The control group did not receive supportive ser-_ 


vices, as such services were not available in the late sisties. 

A moe ideal cspermicutal design would have uichuded the assigning 
of disady antaged studcats tueither a treatment group or nuntreatment 
group during the same tune frame, and then following them over the 
nest dycars. However, thus would nut have been educationally feasible. 
To deny students the assistance after programs became avathtble on 
cainpuses would-not have been ethically sound. 

Therefore, the present study is post hoc of necessity. Itis, however, 
one ofthe first, fot the first, attempts at longitudinal analy sis in this 
field, using a control group, herd data, a hirge, representative random 
sample, and statistical analysis. 


Sample 


The total population included all 53 private colleges fais Higher 
Education Opportunity Programs in 1970 (3,382 disadvantaged. stu- 
dents, The campuses that admitted disadvantaged students in 1967 


10 48 


: 


(prior to the inception of an epportumty program) were wentified. 
These campuses were further checked for availability of records of 
sufficient accuracy and detail to enable the identification pf students 
“who, on the important s.viables of income, high school tv erage and SAT 
scores were statistically siinihu to IHEOP students entermg im 1970 
(average gross income under $6,000, high school average $5 ur below, 
SAT verbal and math seores, each 500 or below). 

Twenty-five HEOP campuses having such historical data were ien- 
tified. These were then stratified by size, geographic location, and 
religious affiliation, A representatisv asample of 13 cunpuses was then 
randomly selected. ; a : 

The total student sample size was 644. Of these, 370 were ILEOP 
program students who entered as fieshinen in 1970, and 274 were 
non-HEOP (but equally disads antaged) students who catered the sam- 
ple campuses as freshmenin 1967. See table of sample mstitutions in 
appendix.) 


Data Collection ‘y 


Data collection was done by consultants who visited each of the 13 
sample campuses to copy entrance and performance date from the files 
inthe Registrar and Financial Aid Offices for caclu student im the sample. 

Au interview questionnaire was abo adnunistered tot high rauking 
college official to asyess the general climate of the sanple campuses 
during the time peri under study. 

The data collection instrume nts sec appendia) mcluded an individual 
Student Data Form and Qn Institution Questionnaire. 

The Student Data Form included the following items. meome, 
number of dependents, sex, marital status, birth year, ethmerty, high 
school average, SAT verbal score, SAT inath score, RSE score, grade 
point average for cach class year, uverall grade pout av erage, mgur field 
of study, credit hours earned per academic pertud, rate of leaving or 
graduation, and reason for leaving, The forms were coded for eunfiden- 
tiality. 


‘ 


Analysis 


Information from all items on coded imdividtal data forms were 
keypunched and processed by the computer tcammal, Output data 
yielded frequency distributions on entrance profiles for program stn- 
dents (IEOP) and nonprogiam students (won-HHEOP), as well as per- 
formance variables for cach group. 
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Entrance profile means were computed, by group, for income, 
number of dependents, igh school average, SAT verbal score and SAT 
math score. : : 

Also, academic performance means were computed, by group, for 
overall grade point average (indludimg, all sample students), overall 
grade punt average (fur graduates), and seniur-y ear grade puint average 
(for graduates). # 

In order tu determine the sigimficance ufmean differences, the t test* 

“was used, with «99 percent level ofconfidence. The wull hy pothesis (110 
difference) was used with the pussibilty of it being reyected at the .01 
level of sigmficance. The value of t at this level of significance must be 
2.586 for a sample size of 500+. 

Percentages were used to compare graduation and attrition condi- 
tions. In additiun, the X2* was computed tu test the significance of the 
observations ut each category. The null hyputhesis ofindependence of 
categories in the contingency table) Wats used, with the possibility of it 
bemyg rejected at the .O1 level of sguificance. The value of X? at this level 
must be+13.277 for 4 degrees of freedom. 


Results 


Results of the student data analy sts for entrance criteria are reported 
in table 3. 


Table 3 


MEAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROGRAM AND 
NONPROGRAM GROUP ON ENTRANCE CRITERIA 


Number of SAT SAT 
Income Dependents Verbal Math 
380 


HEOP $4,758 
Non-HEOP 408 
t = 4,28 ** 


High School 
Average 


** P<01 


\ 
* A ttestasa statistical test tu discover af the differcie betwsec (yy incans as significant, 
or merely due to chance. 


A A? chi squares shows the degice of divergence between obsemvcd and expected 
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Subjects in the non-FLEOP group control group) are wut statistically 
different from the HEOP group ieaperimental group) on incyme, de- 
pendents, or high school average. They both have au average income 
below $6,000 wietual mean abuut $4,800) and a high school average 
below 85 jactual mean abuut 77). Therefore, the null hypothesis of no 
difference was uot reyected. The t value for siginficanee of mean differ - 
ence at the 01 level was not met. The values are below the 2.586 needed 
fur the sample size, Neither were they significant at the .05 level, which 
must be 1.965, 

Both guups alsu inect the program criterias disads antaged accord- 
ing tu scores on standardized tests. The mean SAT secures, buth verbal 
aud math, are below 500. However, the non-HEOP group dues have a 
higher werage SAT seore than the HEOP group, ou verbal and on math 
sevtes. Therefore, the null hy pothesis ofne difference 1s rejected. The t 
value is significant beyond the .01 level. 


c Table 4 


MEAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROGRAM AND 
NONPROGRAM GROUP ON PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 


Graduate Graduate 
Overall GPA Semor Year GPA 


2.65 2.92 


Total Sample 
Overall GPA 


2.33 
1,79 
11.65** " 


HEOP 
Non-HEOP 
t 


** Doe Ol 


In table 4 the mean grade pout average for FEEOP progtain stadents 
is significantly lngher than the mean grade put average for non-HEOP 
students. The tvahte for difference of means ts far bey ond the necessary 
2.586 uceded for the sample size at the .0) level. Therefore, the null 
hyputhesis of uu difference is rejected. This shows beyond the 99 
percent level of confidence istatistreally, that the differences are real. 

The program students abo cshibit alagher percent of graduates than 
the nonprogram group, as shown in table 5. : 
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Table 5 


PROGRAM AND NONPROGRAM GROUP LEAVING, 
BY REASON 


Reason for Leaving 


Subgroup Academie | Financial] Personal 
ye Problem {Problem | Problem | Other” | TOTAL** 


HEOP i 
number oS 370 


percent 100% 


Non-HEOP 
number 
> percent 


** signiffcant X?= 63.12, < Ol, df=4 


Note HEOP students are given 3 sears in which to gotduate. Therefore the total + 
graduates for HTLOP 190, sadludes 25 students who will graduate in 1975, 


iispetioivuk tic table alsy reveals that more non-HEOP st..Jdents left 
for academic reasons ‘than the HEOP students. 

The X? value of 63. 12 is greater than the 13.277 which would gceur 1 
percent of the time when the null hy pothesis 1s trug. Therefore, the null 
hypothesis, that the two criteria of Uassification in table 5 (reason for 
leaving, and subgroup) are independent is rejected. 

The result shows that the probability of agiven indisidual falling ma 
particular c.ttegory of “leaving” ¢s influenced by the particular subgroup 


(HEOP or non-ITEOP) in which the individual falls. 


Findings ' 


Results of this study show that program students, though similar 
HoMprogr tnt students in ceodomic and acadcsae backgrounds, actually 
dre more successful oiethe measures uf grade put average, graduation, 
and retention. 

An interesting finding was that the nunprogram group entered col- 
lege with significantly lngher SAT scores, which usually correlate well 
with GPA and are often ased for prediction. Had the much lower SAT 
scores of program students: been used for prediction, they would have 
been quite inaccurate. The correlation 1s dearly negative and insignifi- 


eant. 
Ke 
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All three of the research hypotheses were supported. 

1. Thewnean grade pumit average for IHEOP students was found to be 
significanth lagher than the GPA for non-HEOP students. The range 
and standayd deviation for the two groups differ greatly. Observation of 
frequency tubles shows incmbers of the EOP givup in the 42 cate- 
gory, at straight A average, as compared to a high of 3.2.8) for the 
non-FEOP group. (This is supported by additional statistic altables in 
the appendices.) 

2. The HEOP group showed a great difference in the percent of 
graduates. 165, or 45 percent, of the 1970 entering chess, as compared to 
97 students, or 35 percent, of thy non HEOP group. This was micasured 
over a 4- “year time period, However, IHEOP students are given 5 years 
in which to graduate. The 25 (10 percent) students “still there” will 
graduate in LOTS. With this number added, the tutal graduates become 
190 out of 370, or 51 percent, which is actually shyhtly “above the State 
and national rate for regular students. - 

3. Fewer program students left college for academe reasons than 
non-HEOP students. only 15 percent, or 55 studcuts, of the program 
sainple, as compared to 97 students, oF 35 percent of the wonprogtan 
sample. 

A review of the hterattre revealed a paucity of research studies 
incasuring the effectiveness of special programs for college students, 
showing a need for cspanded acteyity in this fidd. Much more attention 
has been given to the area ofcthate studies, also, problems inherent in 
the “differcut™ backgrounds of disadyantaged or “uew™ studcnts, prob- 
lem that sect to forceast farlure, have been identified. These problems 
hase been lnghhghted in the scholarly work of Deutsch and Conant, 
among others. The positive findings of the prescut study should be 
beneficial in promoting additional research in this area, 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this study did reveal that disadvantaged students at 
campuses after the inception of Higher Education Opportunity Pro- 
wrams performed more successfully than their counterparts at) the 
sdine Campuses pror to such programs, affirming the three stated 
hypotheses. Both groups of studcuts studied wore similarly disads an 
tagcd. With respect to ccononme circumstances, the 1970 group was a 
Int more deprived ccononneally, cspecialy when onc figures in the 
effect of inflation. In terms of prot acadcre achieve ment, corollary 
statement is appropriate, 1970 HEOP studaits wore as aude rprepared 
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as their 1967 counterparts according tu the standard measures muse for 
determining academic eligibility. bn fact, the 1970 students had lower 
SAT secures than the uther group. Given the regurement that HEOP 
students must have a dual disads antage (economic and academe), there” 
can be no question that the samples drawn for comparisum were as 
identical as possible. 

The questionnaire administered to high ranking academic officials at 
the sample campuses generated sume titeresting mnfor matin, The must 
Visible campus changes reported were inthe area ufsupportive services. 
The dramatic increase in counseling, remedial services, and tuturtal 
assistance clearly suppurt the hyputheses underlying this research ef 
fort. Tu reiterate an earlier puint, HEOP is a supportive services pro- 
gram, such services were nut available to disady sntaged studunts pttur 
tu the advent uofupportunity programs, and one can realistically relate 
the success uf program studcuts tu the additiomal academic assistance 
the program provided tu those adinitted under the HEOP aegis. 

His also important tu note that this study is probably the first attempt 
tugain a longitudinal perspective ofthe mpact ufuppurtunits programs, 
particularly ifune considers the rigor with which the scientific method 
was utilized in this case. This was the carhest pusstble time this type uf 
study could have been attampted, since private sectur upportunity 
programs have only recently concluded their fourth full year under a 
funding model designed tu bring surely acceded supportive academe 
services tu bear on the educational deficits on nuntraditional students, 

Clearly, the success rates of the sampled HEOP students greatly 
surpass the cullegiate achievement levels of their 1967 counterparts ott 
all measures, ie., overall grade point average, GPA achieved in the 
senior year, and the percentage of graduates, Additionally, niany iture 
students in the 1967 group Ieft college for academe reasons than did su 
inthe later sample, again suggesting that the prosvisiun of HEOP sup- 
purtive services was a critical factur in enabling a student to persist 
through to graduation. 


- VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based on the overwhelmingly pusitive results of this study, and the 
trend toward declining curollment of “regular” students, there is 
good reasun tu believe that the oscrall student budy should aid will 
continue to be inade up of significant sumtbers of nontraditional stu- 
dents. Foran example of the magnitude of demand, The City Cniver- 
sity SEEK program must use t lottery system tu scree out the three of 
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four ehgible appheants anietally for hom there is nu space available In 
the private sector, thousands of eligible students cannot receive HEOP 
assistance each: yeat due to limited fiscal resources. 

New Federal and State financial aid approaqhes, embudying the 
plulosophy of entitlement to aid based on need coupled with the 
mcreasing reach and scope of public university and community college 
systems, with their gual of open tdinissions, provide avenues of editca- 
tional enfranchisement for ever more students —students sho continue 
to be poor, ofethime mmonties, older, and in many other ways different 
from the trachtional student. With more HEOP-ts pe students on cam 
pus then, more special services will be needed. Public support for 
opportumty programs should be strengthened. Institutions, ftccd with 
rising vosts, cammot shoulder program custs alone, Without these pro- 
grams, those less well prepaied students will be denied cqual opportu 
nity for success they have been admitted to college. ° 

Project Directors m the uppurtunity programs frequently encomter 
honprugram, more traditional students who request various HEOP 
program services, many of Which are not available elsewhere on the 
campus. These students correctly perceive such services as s.thiable to 
all studeuts—anot just those characterized as disads antaged) Leadership 
ii Ingher education would do well to investigate those inmovations. - 
aside from the learmng centers which largely b< gan in these programs 
and now serve all studeuts—that have broad applicability and should be 
implemented for ail. 

Finally, the hterature scarch undertaken for this stedy revealed an 
aUnltanng seareity of guud research in the arce of opportunity programs 
which exist m many states and invely¢ many millions of dollars and 
thousands of students . [tis vital that research and valuation studies be 
cared forward a this important arca— bothiin the sponsoring agencies 
and at the participating campuses. . 

It a» critical that opportuimts programs be fully funded, sv that the 
necessary supportive services apd financial assistance cant be brought to 
bear on the needs of the coonumically and cducationally deprived, 
especially smee, as has been shown, such students are enabled to 

Uichieve a notable record of success with such help. 
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Table Al 
SAMPLE INSTITUTIONS BY STRATIFICATION 
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Sve _ Religious Number Sample 
Category Affitiation Jastitutions Sue 
Multiversity: Religious "194 
Multivervity Nonsectarian ara ~ 
Cais ny Nonsectarian 40 - 
Large College. Heigous + _ ey a 
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Small College a ‘ies : 54 
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Table A2 
_ INSTITUTIONAL SAMPLE SIZE 


Non-HEOP 


Appendix.B | 
DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 


(Tables and Graphs) 
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e | Table Bl ™ 
MARITAL STATUS BY SEX 


Table B2' 
' SEX AND MARITAL STATUS 


Not 


Table B3 
¢ ETHNICITY 


: . * Spanish- 
Sumamed Total 
Subgroup Unknown Black . American White Percent 


Non-H EOP! 39% -2A.9% 16.5% 18.6% 0.4% 0.7% 42.5% 
N=107 N=68 N=46 N=5! N=] N=2 N=274 


Total % 22% 45.9% 
? N=296 


1 Figures indicate percent of non-HEOP subgroup. 
2 Figures indicate percent of HEOP subgroup. 
3 Figures indicate percent of total group. 


uel 


19.4% 
N=125 


11.1% 0.9% - 0.4% 100%, 
N=72 N=6 "N=3 N=644 
vc 


9.4% 61.6% 21.7% ~ 5.7% 1.3% 0.2% 57.5% 
N= N=298 N=80 N=21 N=5 Nel N=370 
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Figure C2 


HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGES OF 
ALL SAMPLE STUDENTS 
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Figure C3 C] 


SAT VERBAL SCORES NomHEOP N=274 HEOP N=370 
FOR ALL SAMPLE STUDENTS 
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Figure C4 


SAT MATH SCORES 
FOR ALL SAMPLE STUDENTS 
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“Appendix D 
PERFORMANCE DATA 


(Graphs and Tables) 
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Non-HEOP 1 2.5 3.0 3.2 97 35.4 
Senior GPA N=7 N=46 N=37 Ns7 

HEOP 25 2.9 
Senior GPA a N=45 \ N27 oe 


; Table D1 
MEAN SENIOR GPA BY OVERALL GPA AMONG GRADUATES 


. { 
Overall Grade Point Average 
Total Percent of 
1.5-L.9 2.0-2,4 2,5-2.9 3.0-3.4 3.5-4.0 Frequency Sample 


44.6 
nie 
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Figure D2 


GRADE POINT AVERAGES OF GRADUATES 
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Table El 


HEOP RESEARCH STUDY RESULT 
: N=644 : 


ttest | 


: Value 
~ _ Difference {| Significance | Interpre- 
CRITERIA Subgroup Of Means P=.01 tation 
| Iucome , -HEOP Difference Accept 
Non-HEOP 5 is not Null 


significant Hypothesis 


# Dependents HEOP Difference Accept 
Non-HEOP is not Null 
significant Hypothesis 
ae High School HEOP Difference Accept 
Average Non-HEOP is not Null 
significant Hypothesis 
SAT Verbal HEOP Difference Reject 
Non-HEOP is Null 
significant Hypothesis 
*} SAT Math HEOP Difference | .Reject 
Non-HEOP is Null 
: significant Hypothesis 


Significance 
P=,01 


Overall GPA 
(All sample 
students) 


Overall CPA 
(Graduates only) 


Difference 
is 
significant 


Reject 
Null, 
Hypothesis 


HEOP * : "4 Difference | Reject 
Non-HEOP 39 is Null 
: significant Hypothesis 


Non-HEOP 


Senior Year GPA HEOP Difference Reject 
(Graduates only) Non-HEOP is Null 


significant 


Hypothesis 


Significant 
P=.01 


Interpre~ 
tation 


PERFORMANCE Subgroup Percent xX? 


HEOP 51% || X2=63,12 
. Non-HEOP 15% 
Attrition HEOP 15% 
(Academic) Non-HEOP : 


| Reject Null 
—Hypothesis 


Reje zt Null 
Hypothesis 


Graduates 


Significan 
a a 


Wy 


Significant 


SUMMARY STATISTICS 
Performance Data- we Tk 1S 


Overall GPA 
5 (All sample 
| F students) 
; HEOP 4.0 
Non-HEOP 3.1 
Overall GPA 
: (Graduates only) 
HEOP 
| 1 | Non-HEOP 
Senior GPA 
(Graduates only) 
HEOP 4.0 
Non-HEOP 3.2 


SAMPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
(For Graduates Only) 


Variables | Subgroup Value of r | 


GPA vs. High School Average HEOP * — 0.0686 
Non-HEOP 0.20254 
| 
| 


ae _ , 
- 4 Table E2 


Table E3 


SAT-Verbal vs GPA HEOP 0.18026 
Non-HEOP 0.29886 


SAT-Math vs. GPA HEOP ~0.01669~ 
Non-HEOP 0.14157 


SAT-Verbal vs. High School Average “HEOP 

Now HEOP 40584 , 
SAT-Math vs/ High Sehool Average HEOP 35369 

Non-HEOP -25320 2 Tgpaaata 
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Table E4 


GPA vs. HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE 
Correlation : 


HEOP =0.0686 0.01494 
0.28260* 


| Non-HEOP 0,2025-4* 
*pn<.05 

Interpretatwn. The relatunship between GPA and high schoul average amung HEOP 
students is statistically insignificant. 


Amung nun-HEOP students at 19 significant but indicates that unly a very small amount uf 
variance is shared between GPA and HSA. 
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COPIES OF INSTRUMENTS l 
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Study of Disadvantaged Students—1967 and 1970 
STUDENT DATA RECORD , 


f erkeg aoa 


RSCQT }GRADE POINT AVERAGE (class (year)), , 
(RSE) [Fresh(1)|Soph(2) | Junior(3)|Sentor( 4) JOVERALL{~) . 


Major (write 
out-corplete) 


STUDY OF DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 
1967 AND 1970 


Areas of inquiry for use durmg interviews with the chicf student 
personnel administrators of sample institutions. 


General objective. Tu establish the majyr perceptiuns, nnpre sstuns of the 


adnnnistratur cuncermiig the tstitutiun’s cavironmentclintate dung 
each of the periods 1967 tu 1970 and 1970 tu L974, such that inferences 
ing be drawn tu desenbe the degree and types of change observed 
between the two periods. . 


Quantitative areas: 


l. 


fo 


a. total full-time undergraduate enrollments 

b. total full-time faculty and staff 7 

existence and inagiitude of student services «og., counseling 
center, financial aid office) | ' 

existence and magintude of remedial services «og.. counseling 
center, tutorial assistance) , 

adinissions caitena and academe profiles of catering freshmen 
classes : 

a. numbers and proportions of minurity group students 

b. numbers and proportions of facults/stal! members 

residential and other physical facilities of institutiuns 


cS 


Qualitative areas: 


», 


1, accessibility of faculty and staff by students : 

2. activity and attitude of student goverument and other student 
groups tis-a-vis the institution | 

3. institutional involvement in Commumty services, wveluding cum- 
pus and local community relationships 

4. acadeniie quality of program offerings 

5, overall mission of the institutions 

6. types of studcut chentele musttypreally served by institution 

7. How cntegrated are different types of students im the general 
campus setting? 

5. What types of hayes lave the nontraditional stude nts brought to 


the campus? ‘ 
4°7 


7 39 


{NSTITUTION 


Quantilatice areas: 


4. (AC) 


| . 1967 


= ——__ Yes _______ No 


— Sie 


of Descriptor 
———_— Yes No 
Size 
of Descriptor 
——__— Yes No 


———————_——_____ Size 
of Descriptor 


————_. Yes 


No 


Size 
of Descriptor 


Comparative scale between 67 and 70 


No 


Size 
of Descriptor 


Yes No 


Size 
of Descriptor 


—— 


Yes No 


——__—___Size 
‘of Descriptor 


Yes ___ No 


—e 


Size 
of Descriptor 


ee ae a ee 


much 


lower 


moderately 
lower 


slightly 
lower 


no change 


much 
higher 


moderately 
ngher 


slightly 
higher 


(AP) | | | | | | | 


40 


48 


5S oa (#) (%) (¥) (%) 


b. (#) (%) i#) (%) 


6. Descriptors ofcundetiun for 67 and 70 (aes facilities, dew seruirumudatiots,. sumpara 
tive scale between 67 and 70 


moch moderately slightly no slightly moderately much 
worse worse worse change better better better 


Quahtative areas 


1. Comparative scale between 67 and 70 


moderate, slight slight moderate great 


| | | 


—————— increased 


decreased 


no change 


2 Descriptions of activity 
Descriptions of attitude 


Comparats © sale of salence of activity and attitude toward institution 


i 


“ 


less favorable ~—————___ na change more favorable 


3. Comparative scale of amount of activity in community services. 


> more activity 


less activity ——— no change 


Comparative scale of “town-gown” relationship valence 


er 
less favorable ——_———. no change ——$_——> more favorable 
’ 
4 

4. Comparative scale of quality . 

downgraded) <——————_— nochange) —————————> upgraded 

; 
F 
5. Mission Deseriptors, 67 


Change af direction descnptors 


Judgment on extent of change 

Much Change : 
Moderate Change 

Slight Change 

No Change 


42 


6. Clientele descriptors 


=! 


« Stadent involvement in campus —— 67 


Change of clientele descriptors 


Judgment on extent of change 
Mauch Change 


—_—__—_____—_. Moderate Change 
Slight Change 
No Change 


Change of invlvement deseriptors. 
Judgment on extent of change 

$$ Much Change 

——_———_—_—. Moderate Change 


——_—_—_—__— Slight Change 


No Change 


Changes caused by nontraditional students 67 


Judgment of change descriptors 

Much Change 2 
Moderate Change 
Slight Change me 
No Change 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Rescarch Studies of College Programs-for 
Disadvantaged Students : 


Baehr, R. F. Project Success. Final Report, Office of Education, 

(DHE) Washington, D.C., December 1969. 

Project Sucecss is a remy dial program for disady antaged students m 
the Chicago City isweColeue, specializing in uidivtdual attention for 
the student ‘This report suminarized a followup study of the effective- 
ness of the project. 'S udents who had been in the program for 1 yeat 
were assigned to an experimental group (N=67). A control group 
(N=69) was formed, cunsisting of students, randumly selected from 
other remedial prugrams in the city college system. Cumpared tu the 
control, the caperimental group had a significantly greater number of 
students remaining after 1 ycar. Project Sttccess students alsu showed ant 
increase in GPA frum the first tu the second semester, while the average 
for the control group remained unchanged. 


Bridge, W. T , ed. “Research and Compensatory Education. What are 
we doing?” Proceedings of a workshop sponsured by The Florida 
Educational Research Assuciation, Jacksonville, Fla., January 1970. 


Evaluated was a special compensatory program for disadvantaged 
students at Florida Junfur Colleges. The program consisted of four 
courses in remedial reading, word study, and attitude improvement, 
Following completion uf these courses, « group of disady anttaged stu- 
dents was compared with a control group uf randuutly selected students 
considered more typical. On indices of GPA, attrition rate and reading 
skills, the two groups showcd uo significant differences. Further, sev - 
enty percent of the experimental group wes performuny sattsfacturtly in 
university-parallel courses. 


Christensen, F. A. “The development of an academic support system fur 
educationally disady antaged students.” Paper preseuted at American 
Personnel and Guidance Association Meeting, Atlantic City, N.J. 
1971. 
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The paper describes a program at Park College called the Park 
Aches cment Seminar PAS,. Ht consists of special courses for the disad- 
vantaged anned at the development of reading, writing, and speaking 

shally, critical thinking, and study habits, The author reports that the 
average GPA for studcuts im the prograin was equal to the average GPA 
fur the freshman class. He suggests that this could have come about only 
as a result of the PAS program, 


Dispenzieri, A. Kweller, baud Gimger, S. “An overview of longitudi- 
ual findings onaspeualcollege program fur disads antaged students.” 
Paper presented at the Anmmal Mec ting of the American Educational 
Res¢arch Association, New York, February 1971. 

Thetpaper prescuts the findings of an evalnatioa of a program which 
provided disads antaged students with reamedial courses, tutoring, and 
counseling. The author reports that when the studcuts in the program 
took a reduced conrse load plus two remedial courses, theit perform: 
ance Was nearly equal to that of students in the regukur program. 


Harderoad. F. WDisads antaged Students, What makes-for college sur 
vival Conference of the American Association for Higher Educa 
tion, Chicago, Hl. March 16, 1971. : 

The aythor briefly describes the speual program for the disadyan- 
taged at Northeastern Hho State College, begun in 1968. Initially, 27 
normally tnadiisstble students were corolled. By the fall of 1969, 23 
studeits hyd °C" or better. In March 1971, 16 were still in college. A 
second group of 30 students was curulled in the fall of 169. At the end 
of the first semester 23 had acceptable grades. The college cunsidered 
the program so successful that'97 more disadvantaged students were 
crolled ut 1970, The author maintams that the success of the program 
rests im preadunysiun advising, financial aid, light course loads, ac- 
ademic. vocational, and personal counseling and in tutoriag. 


Losak. J. and Burns, No “An evaluation of the Community College 
Studies Program for tke year 1969-1970." 
Miami-Dade Junior College, March 1971. 

i The authors assed disads antaged students tu one of three grumpy. 
The Comuiuinuty College Studhes Program. a traditional rcmedial pro- 
gram, and the regular liberalarts program After T vear, the attrition 
rates and GPA’S among the three groups were compared. For CCS 
stadents the GPA was lughest and the attrition rate was lowest. but 
nether cumpartsun with the other two gruups was siguificant. [tis noted 
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tht among black CCS students the attrition rate was significantly less 
than for the other two groups. 


Mayhovich, M.K. Black, Astan and White Students in the Educational 
Opportunity Program, Natwwual Center for Educatunal Research aud ~ 
Development (DHEW/OE) Washington, D.C. 1970. 

The purpose of this study was tu assess the attitude changes of EOP 
and non-EOP Asians, blacks, and whites over a l-year tunespan, The 
author ued indices uf motivation, type of family relationship, achies e- 
ment moti ation, self-concept, political awareness, and social participa- 
tion. Ses, age, and race were niattched for EOP and nun-EOP students. 
The results indicated that the EOP caperience bolstered the self-esteem 
of all three groups and fostercd need achies cment a: black and white 
students. There were nu other differences between EOP and nurn-EOP 
students om any of the other variables. The author puints out that 
although the EOP program diimunishes differcuces be tween disads th 
taged and nondisadsantaged students, it docs not entirely climmuate 
them. 


Moen, N. and Giese, C. Martin Luther King Tutorial Program, Cniver- 
sity of Minnesota, 1970, Volume 6, number 4. 


The Martin Luther King Tutortal Program provides disuds antaged 
students with counsel, tuturing, and financial suppurt. The authors 
state that Martin Luther King students, after having been in the pro 
gram, showed mnproved attitudes, stronger mutation, and better 
study habits. 


Ratehin, N. “The effects oftwo diffUrcnt reading piugrams un culturally 
disady antaged freshmau.” Paper read at the Meeting uf the Interna- 
tional Reading Association, Atlantic City, N.J., April 1971. 

The author repurts a study which evaluated the effects of a 10-week 
reading skills course and a study shally course apun the subsequent 
perfurmance of disads antaged students. Studcats in the prugaain were 
cumpared with similarly disadvantaged students who had not been a 
part of (h. program, Iu terms of GPA and reading test gam scores, both 
the reading and study skills courses led tu supertur perfurmance. 


Ware, C. and Gold, B. The Los Angeles City College Pecr Counseling 
Program, Office of Publications, American Assuciatiun uf Juniur Col- 


leges. Washington, D.C. 1971. 
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The Los Angeles City Coll. ge system has developed a supportive 
vounschug program for the doadsantaged, using thea peers for mian- 
power. The present report evaluates the effectiveness of the program. 
Three groups were formed. an eapernnental group, students who had 
participated as cuunsclees, a contrul gromp, students who had been 
mvited tu partiupate, and a sccund control group, similar studeits who 
had been at the college a ycar before. The retention rates among the 
thie groups were 95 percent, IS percent and l2 percent, respectively. 
Grades were highest among cunnselees apd “invited” coumselees. How - 
ever, it should be noted that cullege entrance scores for the latter were 
higher, suggesting the supcmunty of the counseling program. Amuug 
blacks, the retention rate was 100 percent and, furthermore, while their 
grades were slightly mfenur to thuse of nonblacks, they were signifi- 
cantly better than thuse of ther counterpa ts of the previous year. 
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